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Mr. James and Some Others. 


THE effort of Mr. James seems to be to say commonplace 
things in an uncommon way ; and he succeeds admirably. 
There is betrayal of character in the adjustment of a ribbon, 
the dropping of a glove. His creations cannot open or shut 
a door, but in a manner that affords one a glimpse of their 
souls. Like the spider, Mr. James evolves from his inner 
consciousness an airy web, as light as vanity ; each shining 
filament iridescent in the sun—built of nothing upon nothing. 
How many would shrink from such a task—and how many, 
attempting it, have failed signally. 

Yet he has the fatal fault of coldness ; and his personages 
move often before us pale, shadowy and elusive as a train 
of well-bred phantoms. His books are works of art; yet 
many a faulty piece of nature is great where this Apostle of 
Reason fails. He reproduces life with the patient fidelity 
of photography, which is strictly impartial and colorless. 
If there be an occasional inconsistency, ascribe it to the art 
which in its process translates pale blue into white, and 
purple into black. His scenic effect is as blank as was that 
of the Globe Theatre under Shakspeare’s management. He 
says ‘ This is Rome,’ and leaves the rest to the imagination. 

It is barely possible to speak of this author otherwise than 
in paradoxes. He triumphs in meeting and conquering the 
impracticable. . The meagre theme cannot be said to blos- 
som under his touch, but at least it sparkles. There is an 
implacable reasonableness in all he writes. If, as in ‘ The 
Madonna of the Future,’ he permits a man to die broken- 
hearted, it is because his lifelong ideal has been shattered, 
and not from the mere failure of love. When he attempted 
‘The Last of the Valerii,’ he mistook his scope for once. 
Only Hawthorne could have dealt with such a subject. His 
weird genius-would have played around it like the ghostly 
flame that hovers above an alchemic crucible. 

Like Balzac, Mr. James prides himself upon his delineation 
of Woman, the Sphinx. He is the better able to do this, 
since he is steeped in Gallicism to the lips. It affects not 
only the tone of his mind, but the arrangement of his sen- 
tences ; and one must complain that he makes his fools utter 
epigrams. When one reflects upon this author’s delightful 
ease of style, his happy audacity of expression, his knack of 
catching a character on the wing, one marvels that, having 
achieved so much, he does not achieve more. 

His influence is felt throughout modern fiction. He alone 
grasps the handles of the galvanic battery ; but the current 
flows around the circle. ‘Il semble qu’on ecrive qu’en 
enigmes.’ This is Mr. James's own ground, and he is 
master of it. But disciples flounder and gasp in a windy 
sea of words. The mannerisms of their prophet are all they 
can attain. The subtle essence evaporates in decanting. 
This constant effort to be clever cannot but produce a 
strained and artificial effect. Surely, this is the day when 
small things shall not be despised. One historian fills a 
paragraph with the deportment of flies around a beer-glass ; 
another describes minutely a family of young pigs as they 
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There is an amusing littleness 
in this, We are overwhelmed with details, while the cul- 
minating incident is merely indicated—a reticence used 
wisely by the master. One may call such writers James- 
and-water—only the water has been boiled. 

It must be admitted that this style, more than that of 
former years, induces study and forethought ; for it requires 
some concentration of mind to be able to inform the reader, 
in an original manner, that Mr. Brown entered the room, 
and said it was a fine day. Of old we were content to learn 
the color of the heroine’s eyes; now we must know the 
color of her soul. Such industry might be pronounced 
laudable, did not the melancholy thought intrude itself of 
the squirrel’s journey around his wheel, which begins no- 
where and ends in nothing. 


ran snuffing down a slope. 


J. K. WeTHERILL. 


The German Romantic School. 


Tue forerunner of Romanticism was ‘ The Sorrows of 
Werther,’ that marvellous embodiment of the spirit of 
doubt, unrest and despair which pervaded literary Germany 
of the Eighteenth Century. It must always be difficult, and 
often impossible, to fix the exact time when, or the place 
where, a certain literary tendency had its origin. Though its 
beginnings may be traced farther back, and its influence is 
still potent, the Romantic School may be limited by Tieck’s 
‘William Lovell’ (1795), and Goethe’s ‘ Correspondence 
with a Child,’ published in 1835, three years after Goethe’s 
death. During the closing years of the last century, the 
little university town of Jena was the seat of intense literary 
activity, and wherever its actual birthplace may have been, 
here Romanticism had its early home. Its principal expo- 
nents were the brothers Wilhelm and Friedrich Schlegel, 
Ludwig Tieck, Hardenberg, better known as Novalis, Achim 
von Arnim, Brentano, Fouqué and Ejichendorf. The new 
school was soon christened ‘ Romantic,’ because it did not 
turn to Greece and Rome for its models, but sought them 
in surrounding nations or in the early German literature. 
From the Romanticists, the Middle Ages, whose shrines 
were not yet wholly deserted, elicited the warmest admira- 
tion. Though nearly all were born and educated in the 
Protestant faith, the greater part embraced Catholicism, or 
at least came into sympathy with it. Liberty they held to 
be a conception of the intellect, and wholly independent of 
outward circumstances ; hence that form of government is 
best which is most stable, and men may be as free in a 
monarchy as inarepublic. In philosophy, guided at first 
by Fichte, later by Schelling, they were Idealists. Their 
views on religious subjects seem to have been exceedingly 
vague, yet for a time their high priest was Schleiermacher 
and they preached a religion of ‘ humanity and art.’ Lewes 
has characterized Romanticism as ‘ a brilliant error.’ Liter- 
ature can in its best estate be but the chronicler and inter- 
preter of life, and if Romanticism was an error, with the 
nation must rest the blame. The nation must think great 
thoughts and do great deeds before the poet can clothe them 
in immortal verse. But why did not the Romanticists lay 
hold of the present, and look forward, instead of turning to 
the dead past? In the stirring events of the Middle Ages 
Germany had borne a large part, and through most of the 
time there loomed up grand heroic figures, and a mighty 
empire. In the latter part of the Eighteenth Century, the 
Empire existed only in name, and in 1806, at the beck of 
Napoleon, Francis II. threw down the a in disgust, 
the delusion vanished, the shadow of the Empire disap- 
peared. With one or two notable exceptions, the princes 
were tyrannical, profligate and cowardly, wholly indifferent 
to the welfare of their subjects. National life was extinct, 
patriotism dormant, and in all the broad German land there 
was little to cheer the sight, small sign of promise. Crushed 
by the burden of the nation’s wretchedness, what could the 
poet do but turn to the past or yield to despair. Two men, 
lofty and indomitable spirits—too human to escape the 
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disease of the times, and too proud to endure their country’s 
shame—fell, and the waves went over them. 

But why in a Protestant nation was the tendency of this 
school toward Catholicism. It was a period of intense 
political activity, and the discussion of political questions 
being restricted, philosophical speculations became the 
order of the day. The mystics came again into favor, and 
according to Friedrich Schlegel, Jacob Boehme with his 
* Three Principles’ and ‘ Seven Fountain Spirits’ was to be 
placed by the side of Dante. Throngs came from all parts 
of the country to listen to the teachings of Kant, Fichte and 
Schelling, and their writings were eagerly read. It is given 
to but few to clearly comprehend a system of specula- 
tive philosophy, and we can hardly wonder that men’s 
minds became confused. In their bewilderment they turned 
to Catholicism, with its music, pictures, grand architecture 
and imposing ceremonial. Familiarity with the Middle Ages, 
admiration for its literature, the study of the languages of 
southern Europe—all these, with various minor influences, 
drew the Romanticists toward the Catholic Church. But 
why should they defend tyranny and proclaim freedom to 
be a phantom? This was doubtless largely due to the 
French Revolution., In its beginnings this great uprising 
had inspired in most of the people of Europe the hope of 
better things ; but what had so much bloodshed, the de- 
struction of so much that was beautiful and grand and sa- 
cred, availed to France? Louis XIV. had perished, but 
imperialism survived. Popular government then was but 
anarchy, and freedom of the people license. Such then are 
the main reasons, as I conceive of them, for the tendencies 
of the Romanticists—tendencies more harmful in appearance 
than in reality. The Middle Ages were rich in ballads, 
legends and traditions, many of which had never been 
written, while others were embalmed in the old monkish 
manuscripts. Many of these were taken down from the lips 
of the people, or deciphered from the musty parchment and 
put in modern dress. Prominent in this work were Arnim, 
Brentano, and Ludwig Tieck. Up to this time the Germans 
were acquainted with but few of the great works of modern 
literature except their own. The Romanticists turned at- 
tention to the study of, the modern languages, and made 
many of their chief treasures accessible to their countrymen. 
Wilhelm Schlegel and Tieck made such a masterly transla- 
tion of Shakspeare that it is probably the best which exists 
in Germany to-day ; and the former also translanted Dante, 
Petrarch and Calderon. From the Romanticists came the 
first powerful impulse to the study of philology and literary 
history. In 1808, Wilhelm Schlegel published ‘ Language 
and Wisdom of the Indians,’ through which the study of 
Sanskrit was introduced into Germany. It was largely 
through the influence of Schlegel that the Brothers Grimm 
devoted themselves to philological studies. Germany at this 
period had no great artist, and from the Romantic spirit 
came the revival of plastic art, since made illustrious by 
Cornelius, Overbeck, Lessing and Kaulbach. The works 
of Goethe and Schiller were but little read except by the 
cultivated classes. The great body of readers preferred to 
seek their mental food in the knight and robber romances of 
Cramer, Spiess and Schlenkert—names almost unknown to- 
day. The merciless irony of the Romanticists did much to 
relegate such works to their proper place, and thus to correct 
a vitiated public taste. These are some of the services 
which the Romantic School rendered to literature. 

e EDWARD R. RUGGLES. 





Reviews 
Sir Henry Taylor.* 
Tue author of ‘ Philip Van Artevelde,’ ‘ Edwin the Fair’ 
and ‘ St. Clement’s Eve’ has lived long enough to find him- 
self nearly forgotten in the literary world. He has lived 
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long enough, also, to be able to recall himself very pleas- 
antly to the present generation of readers by what he origi- 
nally intended to be a ‘ posthumous publication.’ His chief 
title to a poetic reputation is the ‘ Van Artevelde,’ mentioned 
above, and that was published in 1834—before Victoria was 
crowned, while Wellington was at his best, and Tennyson al- 
most unknown. This drama, written in a manner which has 
nearly passed away—and which, indeed, had almost passed 
away when the drama was first published—had a consider- 
able success. It went through two or three editions in the 
course of time, and may yet find another. It was brought 
out upon the London stage at the Princess’s Theatre in 
1847, and was as nearly damned as possible. That is, 
Macready writes, on Nov. 22nd of that year :—‘ Production 
of ‘* Van Artevelde.’’ Attended to business, did my best, 
worked my hardest. Went to rehearsal. Acted Philip Van 
Artevelde. Failed. I cannot think it my fault. Called 
for, of course. Forster, Dickens, Stanfield, Maclise, Spring 
Rice, and his brother, came into my room. I am very un- 
happy ; my toil and life is thrown away. I certainly 
labored more than my due in regard to the whole play, and 
much of my own part of Van Artevelde I acted well ; but 
the play was so underacted by the people engaged in it, that 
it broke down under their weight.’ It was in 1862, when 
we were in the midst of our Civil War, that the author's last 
play, ‘ St. Clement’s Eve,’ was published ; and of that we 
are told that out ‘of an edition of fifteen hundred, nine 
hundred had been sold in six months.’ The ‘ Collected 
Works,’ published about the same time, went off fast enough 
for a few months, and in 1868 they had ‘ made a leap to 
more than treble their previous sale.’ ‘ Little as I like the 
public,’ said the author at this time, ‘I am beginning to 
think rather well of it. It must be applying its heart unto 
wisdom.’ 

The present two-volume autobiography, so nearly post- 
humous in its publication, was begun in 1865, finished 
twelve years later, and at that time ‘ privately printed for 
communication to a few friends.’ One of these friends, 
Lord Blachford, ‘in a letter most interesting to me,’ says 
the author, ‘ expressed his astonishment as well as amuse- 
ment at some parts of it.’ To which the author replies : 
‘ As to your astonishment, I suppose it is at my want of re- 
serve ; and, in what he would perhaps call a prefatory 
postscript to the two volumes, he adds: ‘ With whatever 
measure of unreserve I may seem to have written about my- 
self, it has been no part of my design to speak the whole 
truth. A man may tell the truth of himself somewhat 
largely without disclosing either the inward offenses or the 
weaknesses and littlenesses of his life and nature. The 
latter—the little, shabby, shameful things of no consequence, 
done or said—will to some men be more disagreeable in 
the recollection than their graver delinquencies. I do not 
affect, for I cannot afford, to render an account of either.’ 
The book is indeed an open sesame to the writer’s heart. 
It is as if, in his seventy-seven years, not having gotten en- 
tirely over the vanities of youth, he had acquired somewhat 
of an antiquarian eagerness to explore the ancestral tombs, 
not for relics of his present self, but for indications of an 
earlier existence, so far removed from his own personality 
as to be matter for pride and not for shamefacedness. His 
occupation through life was not that of a literary man ; for 
he held an important position in the British Colonial Office 
from which he retired on a pension in 1872, after a service 
of forty-eight years. Literature was with him a side issue, 
but one which he hugged more closely for the fact that his 
bread and butter did not depend upon his success in it. 
Considering that he was a clerk in the colonial office, whose 
duty lay with the details of governing the governors and 
advising crown officers, it is much to his credit that he clung 
to the old-fashioned notion that the inverted order of words 
and the fancifully-dressed style and diction peculiar to 
poetical English, were at times superior to the well-guarded 
formulas of common speech, 
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It seems to have been his delight to escape from fact to 
fancy—from statesmen to what he called his ‘ girl-friends.’ 
In his thoroughly readable talk about himself, and in his 
letters, he is frank to confess his preference for verse over 
prose ; for healthy, happy-spirited young women over men 
of any but the poetical cast of countenance. Only a man at 
eighty-four would care to lay open, as he does, his predilec- 
tions at seventy ; to mourn aloud, as he does, for the loss 
of these same * girl- -friends.’ It is clear enough that he has 
his little vanities both as poet and as friend, and the naiveté 
with which he throws them up in this process of ploughing 
the past is a matter of astonishment certainly ; but, with 
equal certainty, it is a matter of charm. If we could not 
read his verse, we should not fail to find delight in reading 
himself. His interest in his own personality and surround- 
ings recalls the English group which one meets in travel- 
ling, whose conversation. in the hotel parlor elevates the 
parish affairs at home to the dignity of an international 
topic. One is set down in the author’s circle and at 
his fireside, in an intimacy as close and familiar as if one 
had brought letters of introduction from first cousins. He 
is introduced to ‘ Alice’ and ‘ Mary’ and ‘ Julia,’ * Arabel- 
la,’ and the rest, and feels the charm of their company 
even while he hears the veteran ‘ fight his battles o’er again. 
An American would express less of his inmost self than 
does this insular Britisher, who is supposed to muffle up 
his affections from all the world. No American literary 
man, indeed, would express half so much of his own inner 
life. He would even leave it in his will that no heir should 
admit a stranger into such secrets. And yet, in this case, 
it is to be noted that the habit of the Colonial Office is ob- 
served. No other man’s secret is divulged. The freedom 
is one taken wholly on the author’s own premises, with his 
own goods and chattels. There is little gossip, and none 
that is invidious—none that shows envy, or bitterness, or 
meanness ; so that the reader is quite content that the 
poet should go down to Oxford, as he does, in his sixty- 
second year, and get his honorary degree of D.C.L. from 
that ancient university, and take the glory and the burden of 
the dinner that comes afterwards. If the reader were not 
content, he could solace himself, as the author did in that 
old university town: ‘I had no reason to complain,’ he 
says, ‘ being free to depart whenever I had had enough.’ 

But while there is little gossip in this autobiography, there 
are some excellent characterizations of persons well known in 
literature and politics ; as, for instance, this of Archbishop 
Whately :—‘ Soon after my marriage we met him at Ems, 
whither we had gone for the benefit of my wife’s health. 
He was of a gigantic size and a gaunt aspect, with a strange 
unconsciousness of the body ; and, what is perhaps the next 
best thing to a perfect manner, he had zo manner, What 
his legs and arms were about was best known to themselves. 
His rank placed him by the side of the Lord Lieutenant’s 
wife when dining at the Castle, and the wife of one of the 
Lord Lieutenants has told me that she had occasionally to 
remove the Archbishop’s foot out of her lap.’ This also 
may be given as a specimen of excellent characterization. 
At a party at Lord Ashburton’s country house, the author 
finds ‘a Mr. Gowan, fulfilled of all knowledge, as it is said 
—whose walk into the room was as if he had the knowledge 
in a bowl between both hands and was afraid of spilling it ; 
or like the walk of a man who knows that he is always on 
the edge of a precipice ; orlike the walk of a monthly nurse 
in a darkened room, who knows not what she may knock 
against next—only he seemed to be himself the object of his 
own nursing ; he said nothing (except a few words once a 
day to make silence audible and to assure us that he was 
not the ghost of a nurse), and he expected nothing and was 
in nobody’s way ; and at the end of his visit his servant 
wrapped him carefully up and put him into a fly to be taken 
away. He probably left no impression on many of us ; but 
on me he left rather a peculiar impression—of a noiseless 
and passionless existence ; a human being who gave noth- 
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ing, asked nothing, said nothing, did nothing, felt nothing, 
and was perfectly contented with himself and everybody else ; 
how cautiously he sat down ! ‘‘ weighing his spread vans,” 
while the nether part gradually lowered itself to within 
flumping distance and then flumped.’ Of other bits of in- 
teresting description is one of Mr. Tennyson, in a letter 
written to the author by Mrs. Cameron :—‘ He was very vio- 
lent with the girls on the subject of the rage for autographs. 
He said he believed every crime and every vice in the world 
was connected with a passion for autographs and anecdotes 
and records ; that the desiring anecdotes and acquaintance 
with the lives of great men was treating them like pigs, to 
be ripped open for the public; that he knew he himself 
should be ripped open like a pig; that he thanked God 
Almighty with his whole heart and soul that he knew noth- 
ing, and that the world knew nothing, of Shakspeare but his 
writings ; and that he thanked God Almighty that he knew 
nothing of Jane Austen,and that there were no letters pre- 
served either of Shakspeare’s or Jane Austen’s ; that they 
had not been ripped open like pigs. 

One citation more and we will close. It is a letter show- 
ing Gladstone's feeling with regard to office-holding and its 
confinement. The author had said in a letter to Mr. Glad- 
stone that, looking to the lives led by Cabinet Ministers, he 
thought it desirable that they should be turned out at least 
every five or six years, for the recovery of their health. 
‘ Your conclusion, I am sure, is sound,’ said Mr. Gladstone 
in reply. ‘ We ought to be turned out for our good. But 
in the course of my life I have found it just as difficult to 
get out of office as to get in, and I have done more doubtful 
things to get out than to get in. Furthermore, for nine or 
ten months of the year I am always willing to go, but in 
the two or three which precede the budget, I begin to feel 
an itch to have the handling of it. Last summer I should 
have been delighted ; now I am indifferent ; in February, 
if I live so long, I shall, I have no doubt, be loath ; but in 
April, quite ready again. Such are my signs ‘of the 
zodiac.’ 





Arnold’s Life of Lincoln.* 

Mr. LINCOLN has been dead only twenty years, and al- 
ready there have been written more lives of him than of any 
other American. They are not likely to appear ‘less fre- 
quently for years to come ; nor, however frequent they may 
be, are they likely to lack readers. The years of his Presi- 
dency, and those immediately preceding it, when he first be- 
came widely known, are the most momentous years of Amer- 
ican history ; they comprise, in fact, the culminating period of 
almost all that is worth remembering of that history since 
the British colonies south of Canada became an independent 
republic. The life of Abraham Lincoln is the history of that 
crisis, the natural and inevitable outcome in a civil war result- 
ing from the accumulation and combination of the events 
of that first century of national life. As he himself said, as 
early as 1854, ‘ Repeal the Missouri compromise—repeal all 
compromises—repeal the Declaration of Independence— 
repeal all past history, you still cannot repeal human nature.’ 
The making and the unmaking of compromises, which had 
occupied politicians from the adoption of the Constitution 
to the time when business of that sort was no longer profit- 
able or possible, gave way, at length, for an adjustment of op- 
posing forces on principles unchangeable and fixed in human 
nature itself. Mr. Lincoln’s part in this work, how it came 
to be his, and how he performed it, it is for his biographers 
to show. The subject is a large one, attractive to thoughtful 
minds, and not as yet by any means exhausted, nor even 
thoroughly understood by the rising generation, who, while 
they comprehend the magnitude of the Civil War, are not 
clear as to its causes and why it was unavoidable. 

But besides all this, Mr. Lincoln himself is an attractive 
subject for a biographer. His life is peculiarly American, 


* The Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
McClurg & Co. 


ted Isaac N. Arnold. $2.50. Chicago : Jansen, 
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and in no other country in the world is such a career as his 
possible. In historical importance it is impossible to over- 
estimate it. As the life of a private person, who, from the 
humblest beginnings, without any advantages of education, 
of training, or of surrounding circumstances, rose to one of 
the most exalted positions in the world, it has an element of 
romance which the boldest imagination would hardly venture 
to create. The man fitted to all the vicissitudes of such a 
career as his, capable of overcoming its accidents, of direct- 
ing their progress to his own success, must needs have 
been a man of marvellous powers, both intellectual and 
moral, combining to make a character almost unexampled 
in human annals, All who are capable of putting aside their 
political or personal prejudices will acknowledge that this 
must be true of Abraham Lincoln, and they cannot but be 
proud as Americans that so great a ruler was given to their 
own country ; and all those who are in sympathy with the 
work which he was called upon to do, and the way in which 
he did it, are glad to recognize him as the most remarkable 
man of his own time, and at least high up among the illus- 
trious men of all ages. To the larger portion of his coun- 
trymen there will seem to be no extravagance in such a 
judgment, and it is becoming more and more the general 
conviction as in the lapse of time a frank and impartial 
estimate of the man becomes possible. 

As Mr. Lincoln’s life presents so many aspects, so there 
is, at least as yet, no reason to fear that there may be too 
many biographies. This of Mr. Arnold’s is a welcome ad- 
dition to those that have gone before. His opportunities of 
knowing Mr. Lincoln, both from official position and from 
long personal friendship, were more varied, if not wider, 
than those possessed by any of the earlier biographers, and 
his work is, therefore, in some respects, more complete. 
We do not mean, of course, to make any invidious compari- 
sons ; for as any life of the great President, if simply faith- 
ful, could hardly fail to have merit, so all that have been 
written have their own peculiar value and interest. But 
Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Arnold were in intimate relations for 
years as practising lawyers in the same courts ; when one 
was President and the other a Member of Congress, they 
continued always in confidential and familiar intercourse, and 
each relied upon the counsel of the other. Mr. Arnold has 
won respect and confidence as an author of other books, 
and he has long been known in public life as a man of the 
highest character and ability. This work—his last, for he 
died soon after its publication—is sure to be considered 
henceforth as an authority, not only upon the character and 
career of Lincoln, but upon the history of the period to 
which it is devoted. 





“ The America’s Cup.” * 

INTENSE excitement prevails in the yachting world over 
the impending race between the American yacht Puritan 
and the English Genesta for the famous America’s challenge 
cup, won thirty-four years ago by the yacht America, at 
Cowes. Taking advantage of the furore prevailing on the 
interesting question and its decision, Captain Coffin, who is 
an authority on nautical matters, has written a graphic ac- 
count of the whole yachting period 1851-1885, in which he 
admirably explains and comments on all the races which 
have taken place during that time between England and 
America, with a view to wresting the championship of the 
world from this country. Time and again have the British- 
ers striven and struggled to recover the cup (now in the 
possession of the New York Yacht Club) presented by the 
Queen as a prize to the Royal Yacht Squadron more than a 
generation ago, and carried off then and there by the most 
audacious Yankee craft that ever sped across the Atlantic in 
174 days; but time and again have they signally failed. 
This year the yacht Genesta has been sent over to com- 
pete for the cup—on terms, we think, distinctively ad- 





* The America’s Cup. By Captain Roland F. Coffin. $. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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vantageous to ‘John Bull and his isle,'"—and the Pris- 
cilla, a yacht ninety-four feet in length, built entirely of 
iron, by the Harlan & Hollingworth Company of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, and rigged in New York, has been completed 
to run against her. But the results of recent trial races 
require that the Puritan shall be selected for that honor. 
The Genesta is a ‘crack’ yacht of superb sailing powers. 
The terms of the contentions are: boat against boat in 
three races, two of which are to be ‘ outside’ over courses 
which the English challengers claim to be most favorable to 
their vessels. Captain Coffin is confident of victory for 
American pluck and skill, and one can scarcely forbear from 
sharing his confidence as one skims over his agreeable 


pages. 





“ Howard, the Christian Hero.’’ * 

THE publication of such a biography as that of ‘ Howard, 
the Christian Hero,’ by Laura C. Holloway, during the life- 
time of its subject is in questionable taste. To one of the 
modesty and simplicity ascribed in the book to General 
Howard, the publication cannot be personally agreeable, and 
it may fairly be doubted whether in any case the record of a 
military man who, whether justly or unjustly, has had his 
deeds called in question, as those of General Howard have 
unfortunately been, can be accurately made up by a lady 
who must necessarily form her opinions from data submitted 
to her, without personal experience of the facts. As Gener- 
al Howard has been publicly acquitted of the charges pub- 
licly made against him, why bring them up again privately 
for vindication? -And if as ‘a Christian hero’ he was so 
persistently and generously willing to waive his rights that 
others might enjoy an honor, why call attention to the facts 
with an earnestness which savors of a desire to chronicle the 
‘rights’ quite as much as the ‘ waiving?’ In the campaign 
against Nez Percés Joseph, for instance, great stress is laid 
on the magnanimity of General Howard in allowing General 
Miles the credit of the surrender. As General Miles, after 
two-days’ hard fighting, had brought the Indians to the point 
of surrender just as General Howard, with six men, rode up 
to the camp, his command being from seventy-five to a hun- 
dred miles away, it would seem naturally proper for General 
Miles to have at least a very large share of the credit. It is, 
however, tacitly asserted in the book that even the success 
which is acknowledged as brought about practically by Gen- 
eral Miles was in réality due to General Howard, the latter 
having, while still at some distance and conscious of fear- 
ful odds against General Miles, srayed for the success of 
the United States arms, even if he, Howard, should lose 
personally the credit of the campaign ! 

It is very far from our intention or desire to deprecate in 
the least what is known as ‘ Christian’ feeling, whether in 
war orin peace. Our only remonstrance is intended for the 
fact that such books as this defeat their own object in laying 
open to direct criticism what is held up for special admira- 
tion. Thus the author evidently believes, with the subject 
of her biography, that the prayers of good men influence the 
results of battles; yet she indignantly remonstrates and 
denies when it is asserted by others that General Howard 
culpably halted his men and wasted time in prayer when 
called upon for action. But if prayer can accomplish the 
results of action, he is the wise and noble general who halts 
and prays. From his own standpoint, General Howard 
ought to have stopped to pray. The General who could win 
a battle by a prayer would be worth ten thousand generals 
who could only win it by losing five thousand men. When 
General Howard was asked how it could be possible for God 
to grant both his prayer and that of Stonewall Jackson, we 
are told that he answered, ‘ thoughtfully,’ that both were 
answered, for Jackson won the battle while the cause for 
which he (Howard) prayed eventually triumphed. Such 
legal acumen as this does not seem to redound to the dig- 





* Howard, the’Christian Hero. By Laura C. Holloway. Cloth $x. Paper 25 cts. 
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nity of the Christian religion. General Howard has done 
far too much practical good in his difficult position at the 
head of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and possesses evidently far 
too many of the Christian virtues, for such a biography as 
this to be anything but a matter of regret to those who care 
most for his honor and his fame. 





Hare’s ‘“‘ Wanderings in Spain.” * 

Any one who has ‘ walked” with Augustus Hare in Rome 
or Florence, or mused with him over the ‘ memorials of a 
quiet life,’ will be more than pleased to ‘ wander’ with him 
in Spain. More poetic or more charming companionship can 
hardly be conceived than his. This book came out in 1872 
in the form of letters addressed to home-people, and though 
many of its details as to routes, hotels and railroads are now 
antiquated and out of date, it is substantially a correct rep- 
resentation of the Spain of to-day. ‘Men may come and 
men may go,’ but the face of Spain is unalterable, unchang- 
ing, full of wrinkled charm, of aged grace, of ancient ele- 
gance, that pass not away. The lively people who live there 
are of an antique characteristic ; they change not any more 
than their beautiful landscape ; so that he who read and 
lingered over Beckford’s ‘ Spain’ or Borrow’s, John Hay’s 
or De Amicis’s, Théophile Gautier’s or Davillier-Doré’s, 
years ago, will find here the same immemorial features—the 
brilliant eyes, the monotony, the easy morals, the tinkling 
guitars, the crumbling towns, the red bull-fight, the oases in 
the clouds, the rich Arabian accent, the shabby palaces, as 
ever. The Spain of Charles the Fifth exists to-day. Hare 
catches the breeze and the color as he proceeds on his flying 
tour through the rotten cities. He gives you flavor and in- 
tonation. He suggests the soft romance and the sanguinary 
feud. The light of the Andalusian stars is on his mind as 
he scours Seville ; and though he freezes in the Valladolid 
and Burgos, he sees every wrinkle in their marvellous archi- 
tecture : no man like him for a church, a picture-gallery, 
or a legend-haunted tower! The very owls hoot melodious 
Castilian for him, and he interprets the wonderful dialect 
for us. We who write of his book know well the ‘ adven- 
ture of Spain,’ and we can testify valiantly to his reproduc- 
tion of it. 





A Naturalist Among the Malays. + 


A RESPECTABLE library concerning the Malay Archipelago 
is now accumulating, and the book before us is a most 
worthy addition to it. Mr. Forbes belongs to that small 
but noble band of students of nature whose roll is adorned 
by such names as Wallace and Darwin. Probably no part 
of the earth’s surface has so contributed to the elaboration 
of the modern theories of biology and zodlogy as this, the 
greatest of the world’s archipelagos. Here, in the Dutch 
East Indies, Mr. Darwin first, and Mr. Wallace later and 
independently, formed the now dominant views of the origin 
and progress of life on this planet. The great islands of 
Sumatra, Java, and the outlying groups, with part of the 
small continents Borneo and Papua, are under Dutch rule, 
and inhabited by people of varied and as yet undetermined 
origin. Perhaps it is safe to say that the noblest animal— 
man—has here been less studied than his inferiors. Yet in 
his rambles and studies, the naturalist Forbes notes care- 
fully the traits of his darker brethren, and we have a picture 
of both man and nature. Coupled to his fascinating narra- 
tive of travel is a solid store of scientific knowledge that 
will attract the student to whom the varied incidents of the 
traveller's life are subordinate in interest. In detailing the 
life of the natives, and frequently introducing incidents 
which brighten his pages, the author appears to have had 
help. In reading, we imagined we saw the fruits of a 
_ woman’s observation and the touch of a woman’s hand. 





. 
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On turning to the preface, we were not surprised to read : 
‘I cannot close without adding one word of recognition of 
the companion of my travels, whose constant encourage- 
ment and valued aid lighten all my labors.’ How much 
better for a genius—or a book-maker—to give his wife credit 
while she lives, instead of waiting till she is dead, or for 
some Mr. Froudeto appear. The social life and habitations, 
dress and decorative art, rudimentary feudalism and heraldry 
of the natives, are touched upon in an interesting manner 
that relieves the book of scientific heaviness. 

Mr. Forbes left behind him the poppies and heather of 
Scotland for the ‘ summer of the world’ in the oriental seas 
in 1878. He spent five years among the phosphorescent for- 
ests, the marine groves of coral, the ruined cities and sculpt- 
ures of a primeval civilization now overgrown, the marvellous 
spiders, insects, birds of color, orchids with strange charac- 
teristics, and the unnumbered wonders of the warm island 
world. He had his share of tribulations. Fever wasted him, 
and fire devastated his collections. War and earthquake made 
alarm and troubles. Sometimes the natives pestered him, 
doubtless wondering why the kindly Scotchman and his wife 
should come so far after vermin and stones. Civiliza- 
tion and boards of health, by exterminating the surplus of 
insect life, compel the naturalist to seek farther afield. In 
the tropics and in equatorial fields, the enthusiastic student 
unable to find a flea at home revelled in abundance of game 
abroad. As Agassiz found ‘ worlds of thought’ in a fish- 
bone, so Mr. Forbes, when not too prolix, is really eloquent 
in revealing wonders in corals, in orchids, and in spiders. 
Especially in the domain of mimicry among insects, and of 
the fertilization of flowers, are both thought and language 
felicitous and luminous. Print, maps, index and binding, 
are all worthy of the Harpers. We cannot say as much of 
all of the illustrations, though some are clear and well exe- 
cuted. And why did not the author’s good wife restrain 
him in the use of slang? 





Minor Notices 


HovucutTon, Mirrtin & Co. have reprinted A. P. Sin- 
nett’s work on ‘ The Occult World,’ which preceded his 
‘ Esoteric Buddhism’ in its original publication. Mr. Sin- 
nett makes repeated claims in his book to an intimate knowl- 
edge of the unseen world, and he affects to despise all who 
do not believe in it in his own fashion. According to his 
own statements, his knowledge is very intimate ; but after 
one has read his narrative of adventures therein, as related 
in the present work, he may doubt the utility of such knowl- 
edge, even if it is possessed. He has made an interesting 
book for those who love narratives of this kind ; but it rises 
little, if at all, above the level of ordinary spiritualistic pre- 
tensions. Wecannot see that spiritualism gains anything in 
coming to us from India, though there may be a certain 
glamour about it not to be had from the home product. Mr. 
Sinnett has done all he could to make his book attractive, 
for he deals largely in the marvellous, and he is not at all 
behind American mediums in the largeness of his claims. 





Tue eleventh American edition of ‘ Every Man his own 
Poet ’ (Cupples, Upham & Co. 25 cts.) reveals the popular- 
ity of an excessively ‘smart’ and caustic though vulgar 
brochure published in England in 1878 and attributed to 
W. H. Mallock. Herein, after the fashion of the cookety 
books, we have numerous recipes : ‘ How to make an epic 
poem like Mr. Tennyson’ (sic), ‘ How to make a modern 
pre-Raphaelite poem,’ ‘ How to make a spasmodic poem 
like Mr. Robert Buchanan,’ etc.; following which are rec-. 
ipes for satanic, narrative, and patriotic poems in the man- 
ner of Lord Byron, Morris, and Swinburne. There is a 
great deal of fun and humor in the concoctions, the ‘ psychic 
spirits of Shelley,’ the ‘ distilled vegetables’ of Words- 
worth, and the pessimistic fot-douille of Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
Mr. Mallock himself, if ‘ boiled down,’ might be found a 
little stringy. 
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ELOQUENCE has gone out of fashion. The most beauti- 
fully rounded period is apt nowadays to excite a smile, and 
the rhetoric of the author of ‘ The Demon of Darwin’ 
(Estes & Lauriat) seems especially ill-adapted to commemo- 
rating the eminent scientist whose simplicity of study and 
style was as great as his investigations were profound. The 
little pamphlet forms No. 2 of the Biogen Series, and is 
described in the dedication by the biologist who prepared 
it as ‘ anagogics veiling from the unwise the first principles 
of Biology.’ We regretfully find ourselves among the un- 
wise for whom the real meaning of the book has been elabo- 
rately and successfully veiled. 





A SALON is something to baffle the most courageous de- 
scriptive writer who would fain give with his pen an idea of 
the charm of ideal society. But ‘The Salon of Madame 
Necker,’ by Vicomte d’ Haussonville (Franklin Square 
Library), is even less successful than might reasonably be 
hoped from such material. It is tedious in the extreme, 
and even with patience one can hardly discover the salient 

ints which ought to be at once conspicuous and interest- 
ing. The longer some books are, the more difficult it seems 
to carry anything away from them, and this is such a mass 
of unimportant detail, that it is hard to find in it what is 
important. 





Recent Fiction 


For a story with the somewhat hackneyed elements of a 
pretty and innocent young country girl and a beautiful but 
heartless woman of the world contending for a lover who is 
not faithful to either of them, ‘ Lady Lovelace,’ by C. L. 
Pirkis (Franklin Square Library), is really a lively and en- 
tertaining novel. People do not often die so easily and 
picturesquely of consumption as Lady Lovelace did ; but 
the situation is unique and piquant, and few who begin the 
book will put it down unfinished. Unampitious, and 
making no pretensions either in plot or style, ‘ A Million- 
aire’s Cousin,’ by the Hon. Emily Lawless (Holt’s Leisure 
Hour Series), is yet very pleasant reading. It is full of the 
brilliant Algerian sunshine for local color of a new sort, 
and the zsthetic Mrs. Skewton of the story is delightful. 








‘Tue Devit’s Portrait,’ by Anton Guilio Barrili, 
translated by Evelyn Wodehouse (Gottsberger), is a strong, 
vivid Italian story, somewhat long in coming to the point, 
but with a climax so tremendous, so sudden at the last, 
and so uniquely powerful, as to make the entire story well 
worth reading. * AFTER ALL,’ by Lilian Spencer (S. C. 
Griggs & Co.), is one of the extremely foolish tales which 
are enjoyable after a fashion from their absolute absurdity. 
If one has an hour to waste on trash, it can be profitably 
wasted on the smiles that will certainly develop from a 
hasty perusal of this American effort at dealing with English 
lords and castles and aristocratic mysteries. The book 
would be briefly described by some classes of readers as 
* highfalutin.’ 








THOsE who remember the nameless charm of ‘ My Little 
Lady’ will welcome ‘ Madame de Presnel,’ by the same au- 
thor, E. Frances Poynter (Holt’s Leisure Hour Series) ; nor 
will it disappoint them. It is original in plot, graceful and 
refined in style, interesting throughout. It shows the kind 
of subtle cleverness which is its great attraction in the title, 
which is not the name of the heroine, but of the elderly lady 
who moves the various heroes and heroines to their proper 
positions on the chess-board. The mingled dignity and 


ess of the true heroine are admirably set forth. She 
is an usiast who bears the consequences of ill-judged 
enthusiasm with the finest courage. 


OHN MORLEY proposes retiring from the editorship of Mac- 
millan’s Magazine. 
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“Marse Chan” Again. — 
To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


Some of your readers were greatly surprised on reading 
in THE Critic of August rst the strictures of G. W. C. on 
that gem of Mr. Page’s, ‘ Marse Chan.’ The very objec- 
tions of G. W. C. are arguments in favor of it. The ‘ dia- 
lect tale’ cannot be told in ‘ simple English, pure and unde- 
filed,’ so far as the negro dialect is concerned. It is almost 
a language of itself; and the old negroes pronounce very 
few of our common words as the white man does. For in- 
stance, an old negro in my employ now, always says untwel 
for until, Not long since I had friends visiting me from 
Pennsylvania and Georgia. For one of our morning read- 
ings I selected ‘ Marse Chan,’ and as I was the only one of 
the group old enough to remember the old language in all 
the richness of accent and pronunciation of former days, it 
fell to my lot to read it aloud. The auditors were frequently 
in tears, and the reader had often to pause to keep back 
hers. This was not merely on account of the pathos of the 
story itself, but more from the delineation of it in the genu- 
ine negro dialect, coming from the faithful negro’s loving 
heart. One of the most interesting features of Southern 
life in the past will be obliterated when the old negro dialect 
is forgotten. Those of us who in childhood lived in the 
arms of our colored ‘mammy’ would fain have the very 
words and tones of their petting and loving chiding perpet- 
uated. No Northern writer can do this. Their attempts 
are failures. Dr. Bagby has left fine specimens of it in his 
writings—‘ Blue eyes and Battlewick’ for instance, —and 
Mr. Page can do a good work for his native State by cul- 
tivating his talent for it. Such provincialisms are one of 
the glories of our Past. I believe the time will come when 
the public reading of such an article as ‘Marse Chan’ 
will draw crowded houses, if read by one who understands 
and appreciates it. A SOUTHERN MATRON, 

HAMPDEN SYDNEY COLLEGE, VA. 





The Lounger ’ 


THERE is to be a change in the editorship of Lzppixncot?’ s be- 
fore long. From the first of January next, the magazine, which 
is now conducted by Mr. John Foster Kirk, will be edited by 
Mr. William S. Walsh, of Philadelphia. The name of Walsh 
is not unknown in the world of letters and journalism. The 
new editor’s grandfather, Robert Walsh, was a leader in the 
literary and social circles of Philadelphia at a time when Phila- 
delphia was both a literary and a social centre. He was the 
founder and editor of The National Gazette, which for a quarter 
of a century was the leading paper in the Quaker City ; and he 
published, amongst other books, ‘An Appeal from the Judg- 
ments of Great Britain Concerning America’—a work which 
received the compliment of a special review by Jeffrey in The 
Edinburgh Review, sixty-five years ago. This Mr. Walsh lived 
abroad for many years, reckoning amongst his friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic Louis Philippe in France, and in Scot- 
land Sir Walter Scott. 





THE present Mr. Walsh—who is just now making a flying trip 
to Europe—is still a young man. He was born thirty-one years 
ago (Feb. 1, 1854) in Paris, where his father was acting as Sec- 
retary of Legation, and where his grandfather had recently re- 
signed the office of American Consul-General after holding it for 
nine years. His literary tastes and capabilities are inherited 
from his father, Robert Moylan Walsh, as well as from his 
grandfather ; for the former, who held a number of important 
diplomatic positions, beginning his career as attaché to Wash- 
— Irving in London, was a man of fine scholarship, and a 
valued contributor to the magazines of the day. Mr. Walsh was 
for six years manager of the literary department of the Lippin- 
cotts’ publishing house. He has edited, compiled, or written, 
about a dozen books, some anonymously and others pseudony- 
mously, his usual pen-name being William Shepard. Over this 
name were issued the three volumes of The Literary Life Series, 
published by the Putnams, He is thoroughly equipped for his 
work, and has the advantage, as I have said before, of being 
stilla young man. Young blood is what is needed to put new 
life into the staid magazine which he is hereafter to conduct. 
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A LaDy who found much satisfaction in reading the anony- 
mous sketch of ‘H. H.’ in THE CRITIC of August 22, writes from 
Portsmouth, N. H., to say that before that gifted woman became 
Mrs. Jackson she knew her, ‘through a friend,’ quite intimately, 
although they never met; ‘so when the tidings came of her 
fatal illness,’ she says, ‘I felt that one nearer than an admired 
authoress was going from my circle of friends, and that from the 
literary world I should miss one of the most charming writers, 
who won not only the admiration but the confidence of her 
readers.’ One of the rarest qualities of Mrs. Jackson’s work 
was that sympathetic touch which put her completely en rapport 
with her readers, gaining, as in the case of this correspondent, 
their personal confidence as well as their intellectual approval. 





I FIND the following paragraph in the New York Zimes: 
‘Mr. McClure, who has published a story by the late Mrs. Jack- 
son in a syndicate of newspapers, has a letter in Mrs. Jackson's 
handwriting in which she asks how much he would give her for 
a ‘*Saxe Holm”’ story. Mr. McClure regards this as rather 
conclusive proof that Mrs. Jackson wrote the famous ‘‘ Saxe 
Holm” series.". For Mr. McClure’s sake I hope he has not 
authorized the publication ot this paragraph, for if he so lightly 
tells office-secrets, he will find that authors will fight shy of his 
agency. J see another paragraph going the rounds on this sub- 
ject, to the effect that the editor of The Century told some one 
who asked him that Mrs. Jackson was Saxe Holme. I think that 
I am safe in saying that the editor of The Century never made 
any such statement, and that the man or woman who says he 
did does not stick to the letter of the truth. 





AN evil and inartistic genius seems to preside over the coun- 
cils of our Post Office Department. A month ago we had a 
neat and unobjectionable postal card. To-day we have one that 
I should hesitate to send to Papua, for fear of shocking the 
artistic sensibilities of the least cultivated of my Papuan corre- 
spondents. Why not let well enough alone ? 





PEOPLE who usually go to Europe in the summer have stayed 
at home this year. Some have gone into the mountains, others 
are at the seashore, many are travelling in the West. One of 
the latter writes from St. Paul :—‘ For the first time in our lives 
we did not telegraph ahead for a section to Fort Keogh, feeling 
sure that there would not be overmuch travel to the Pacific. 
To our dismay we find every section engaged, and learn that the 
Northern Pacific is hiring, begging, borrowing and stealing 
Pullman sleepers, sending out five or six on a train, and even 
then not having enough. We are waiting for the Eastern trains 
to come inthis afternoon. If there are passengers enough to 
warrant it, they will put on another sleeper, and we shall pursue 
our journey to-night as we proposed ; otherwise we must stay 
over another day.’ The cholera scare was a bad thing tor the 
Paris shop-keepers, but a good thing for the Mammoth Hot 
Springs in Yellowstone Park. 





THE great author, by this time, must be inclined to change 
the cry ‘Save me from my friends’ to ‘Save me from my private 
secretary.’ In Great Britain and the United States the private 
secretary is a fairly harmless animal, but in France he is dan- 
gerous and malignant. It was a private secretary of the great 
critic’s, who wrote a book about ‘ Sainte-Beuve et ses Inconnues,’ 
revealing details better fitted for The Pall Mall Gazette than 
for any reputable paper. It was a private secretary of the great 
novelists who wrote a book called ‘ Alexandre Dumas en 
Manches de Chemise,’ in which also there were needless exhibi- 
tions of dirty linen. And now M. Richard Lesclide, sometime 
a private secretary of the late Victor Hugo, has published a stout 
tome ot Hugo’s ‘ Table-Talk,’ in the course of which we are 
taken behind the scenes of Hugo’s private life to the probable 
shocking of many of his more decorous admirers. M. Arséne 
Houssaye has just published four volumes of ‘ Confessions,’ in 
which he acts as his own private secretary. 





IT is fair to wonder whether Lord Houghton left behind him 
a private secretary who will serve that pleasant poet as M. Les- 
clide has served the great Frenchman, and give us a catalogue 
of his private library and personal picture-gal rE. We suppose 
the volume would have to be privately printed, but it would be 
of great interest to all students of mankind. When Lord Hough- 
ton was asked last year whether he intended ever to come to 
America again, he answered with a smile, ‘‘*‘ Never Again” 
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is considered one of my best poems.’ He then went on to speak 
of the enjoyment he had had during his visit to the United States, 
and to recall the dark days of the Rebellion, when in all the 
House of Commons there were only four friends of the Union to 
stand up in our defence. He himself was one, John Bright was 
another, and W. E. Forster was a third. 





Victor Hugo. 
[Austin Dobson, in The Athenaum.] 


HE set the trumpet to his lips, and lo ! 

The clash of waves, the roar of winds that blow, 
The strife and stress of Nature’s warring things 
Rose like a storm-cloud, upon angry wings. 


He set the reed-pipe to his lips, and lo! 

The wreck of landscape took a rosy glow, 

And Life, and Love, and gladness that Love brings, 
Laughed in the music—like a child that sings. 


Master of each,—Arch-Master! We that still 
Wait in the verge and outskirt of the Hill 

Look upward lonely—lonely to the height 
Where thou hast climbed, lor ever, out of sight. 





The Funeral of Ulysses Grant. 
{G. H., in The Spectator.) 


THE city sleeps, the mighty pageant’s done ; 
The radiant stars look out upon his grave 
Who marched and conquered, toiled and ruled, to save 
The land from Discord’s bane, and keep her One. 
What nobler service could a faithful son 
Perform, with all his heart, than that he gave 
To bind the Union fast, and free the slave ? 
These deeds will brighten as the ages run. 


Lincoln and Grant, imperishable names, 
Henceforth with that of Washington entwined 
Above the hearth of each Columbian home ! 
Ah, such a lustrous brotherhood proclaims 
That, in the New Atlantis, live the mind 

And quenchless fortitude of youthful Rome. 





Dr. Holmes to the Blind. 
[From Kneass’ Philadelphia Magazine for the Blind.] 


THE following dedication, which we are permitted to present 
to our readers before its publication in ~~ | other form, has been 
expressly written by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes for a good- 
sized volume of selections from his poetical works, which is soon 
to be issued by the Howe Memorial Press of the Perkins In- 
stitution and Massachusetts School for the Blind, in Boston. 
We are informed that the value of this edition has been enhanced 
by the fact that many of the poetical pearls included in it have 
been selected by the author himself. 


Dear friends, left darkling in the long eclipse 

That veils the noonday—you whose finger-tips 

A meaning in these ridgy leaves can find 

Where ours go stumbling, senseless, helpless, blind,— 
This wreath of verse how dare I offer you 

To whom the garden's choicest gifts are due? 

The hues of all its glowing beds are ours— 

Shall you not claim its sweetest-smelling flowers ? 


Nay, those I have I bring you ; at their birth 
Life’s cheerful sunshine warmed the grateful earth ; 
If my rash boyhood dropped some idle seeds, 
And here and there you light on saucy weeds 
Among the fairer growths, remember still 

Song comes of grace and not of human will ; 
We get a jarring note when most we try, 

Then strike the chord we know not how or why. 
Our stately verse with too aspiring art 

Oft overshoots and fails to reach the heart, 
While the rude rhyme one human throb endears 
Turns grief to smiles and softens mirth to tears. 


Kindest of critics, ye whose fingers read, 

From Nature’s lesson learn the poet's creed ; 

The queenly tulip flaunts in robes of flame, 

The wayside seedling scarce a tint may claim, 

Yet may the lowliest leaflets that unfold 

A dew-drop fresh from heaven’s own chalice hold. 


OLIVER WENDELL HoOLMEs, 


BosTon, June 15, 1885. 








Lord Houghton as Man and Poet. 


[From The Spectator.] 


RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, whom Carlyle once described 
as ‘a pretty little Robin Redbreast of a man,’ and who cer- 
tainly could sing in the days in which that description was ap- 
plied to him a very taking little song of his own, died on Monday 
evening at Vichy, and with him there vanishes from London 
society one of its most unique figures. Lord Houghton may be 
said almost to have discovered the value of autinathy as a social 
interest. He was segs in bringing together those who were or 
were supposed to most utterly hostile to each other, and at 
his breakfast parties you could always find both the acid and 
the alkali by which a moral effervescence is produced. He 
would very much have shared the pleasure expressed by Satan 
in the prologue to Goethe's ‘ Faust,’ at his occasional intercourse 
with the divine adversary of Satan. Indeed, this feeling of Lord 
Houghton’s extended far beyond a mere theory of social inter- 
course. He had, apparently, some notion that all absolute hos- 
tility is a mistake, even though it be the hostility of moral good 
to moral evil. He wanted to reconcile the Church and the 
World. He wanted to reconcile Conservatism and Liberalism. 
He wanted to reconcile idealism and materialism. He wanted 
to reconcile mysticism and common-place. He seems to have 
enjoyed the shiver which is so often caused by the mingling of 
opposites. In politics he first supported the Conservatives in a 
great Liberal policy,—Sir Robert Peel, in establishing Free- 
trade,—and next supported a Liberal in his Conservative policy, 
-—Lord Palmerston, in teaching the nation to ‘ rest and be thank- 
ful.’ In regard to the Church, Lord Houghton was the great 
representative of the idea that it is the good of a Bishop to be 
more or less worldly ; in fact, he used to eulogize the Episcopal 
bench in the House of Lords on the ground that it helped to 
teach the Church what the attractions of the world were like, 
and also helped it to appreciate them at their true worth,— 
which, in his estimation, was by no means nil, but something 
hoc considerable. In poetry, again, Catholic as were his tastes, 
and generous as was his help to poorer brethren of the craft,—to 
him we probably owe in great measure the delightful poems of 

‘ David Gray,—his bias always was towards throwing cold water 
on the high-flown estimate of poetry in which poets occasionally 
indulge. His last speech, we believe,—a speech made in July 
at the meeting of the Wordsworth Society, held in his own 
house,—was a sort of wet-blanket for thorough Wordsworthians. 
He dwelt gently on all the defects he could find in Wordsworth, 
taking evidently some pleasure in using such epithets as ‘ vul- 
gar’ for the familiar language of Wordsworth’s lyrical ballads, 
and he made his address, in fact, rather a eulogy on Shelley and 
Keats than on Wordsworth, whose great ode on ‘ The Intima- 
tions of Immortality’ was the only poem ot Wordsworth’s which 
won from him genuinely enthusiastic praise. Lord Houghton 
disliked, no doubt, the didactic side of Wordsworth, not only as 
every poet must dislike direct didactism in poetry, but as a man 
one of whose chief interests in life was the skilful blending of 
the unworldly with the worldly, would especially dislike all stern 
exhortations such as Wordsworth poured forth so freely, to shake 
off from the soul the tyranny of the world. 

As a poet, Lord Houghton would have been greater had he 
succeeded in srperesing in his poems his own characteristic 
desire to catch the effervescence of opposite moods of feeling. 
But this he can hardly be said to have done. In some early 
lines, written in a miserably sing-song rhythm, he did to a cer- 
tain extent embody the leading conception of his life. We can- 
not say that the following are good verses ; but they are very 
characteristic verses, and are marked by a thought which per- 
vaded Lord Houghton’s life :— 


PLEASURE AND PAIN. 


Who can determine the frontier of pleasure ? 
Who can distinguish the limit of pain ? 

When is the moment the feeling to measure ? 
When is experience repeated again ? 


Ye who have felt the delirium of passion, 
Say, can you sever its joys and its pangs ? 
Is there a power in calm contemplation 
To indicate each upon each as it hangs ? 


I would believe not ; for spirit will languish, 

While sense is most blest and creation most bright ; 
And life will be dearer and clearer in anguish, 
Than ever was felt in the throbs of delight. 
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See the Fakeer as he swings on his iron, 
See the thin hermit that starves in the wild ; 

Think ye no pleasures the penance environ, ; 
And hope the sole bliss by which pain is beguiled ? 


No! in the kingdom these spirits are reaching 
Vain are our words the emotions to tell ; 

Vain the distinctions our senses are teaching, 
For Pain has its Heaven, and Pleasure its Hell ! 


That is not good poetry, nor perhaps entirely true teaching, but 
it has a great deal of truth in it, and it was the one truth which 
Richard Monckton Milnes really embodied in his own social life. 
If all emotions are not thus shot with threads of apparently con- 
trary and inconsistent feeling, still many are, and no doubt 
amongst them are to be found some of the most memorable in 
human life. As we have quoted verse of Lord Houghton’s which 
seems to us very poor poetry, though verse distinguished by a 


characteristic thought, we must quote something which shows - 


him as a genuine poet,—which he was, though not by any means 
a great one, for all his verse seems to have come from too 
superficial a plane to lift the reader up to the height of the higher 
poetry. In the following little poem there is a subtlety of insight 
which shows how well Lord Houghton could delineate the mixed 
feelings of which he was so acute a student :— 


They seemed to those who saw them meet, 
The casual friends of every day, 

Her smile was undisturbed and sweet, 
His courtesy was free and gay. 


But yet if one the other’s name 
In some unguarded moment heard, 
The heart you thought so calm and tame, 
Would struggle like a captured bird ;— 


And letters of mere formal phrase 
Were blistered with repeated tears ; 

And this was not the work of days, 
But had gone on for years and years. 


Alas, that love was not too strong 

For maiden shame and manly pride ! 
Alas, that they delayed so long 

The goal of mutual bliss beside ! 


Yet what no chance could then reveal, 
And neither would be first to own, 

Let fate and courage now conceal, 
When truth could bring remorse alone. 


Even that does not, in our judgment, illustrate Lord Houghton’s 
most perfect verse. The exquisite lines on Wilkie’s conversa- 
tion with the Geronomite monk, about the picture of the Last 
Supper in the refectory of one of the Spanish monasteries, touch, 
perhaps, the highest _— he reached ; but as they were sug- 
gested by the actual saying of a Spanish monk, and Lord 
Houghton only versified the monk’s thought, perhaps these lines 
are hardly a fair specimen of the substance of his poetry, though 
they are a good specimen of its form. It is curious that the 
poem which has certainly been more popular than any other in 
all Lord Houghton’s works, and which almost every one con- 
nects with Monckton Milnes’s name, was the little love poem 
called ‘The Brookside.’ That is happily expressed, no doubt, 
but it is wholly without the brand of Lord Houghton’s personal 
character,—and in a poet who has usually so little of the magic 
form as Lord Houghton, one needs the impress of character 
even more than in a poet who adorns —— that he touches, 
and transfigures it merely by passing it through the medium of 
his thought. We should, indeed, find few of Lord Houghton’s 

oems so little characteristic of him as ‘ The Brookside ;’ though 
it may have been that poem, or a poem of that kind, which sug- 

ested to Carlyle the comparison to ‘a pretty little Robin Red- 

reast.’ On the whole, Monckton Milnes’s genius was embodied 
in a certain determination to blend the insight of the man of the 
world with the sentiment of the poet, and not to allow the senti- 
ment of the poet to run away with the insight of the man of the 
world. Perhaps we could hardly express better what we mean 
than by quoting these verses from his picture of ‘ The Patience 
of the Poor : ’— 


No search for him of dainty food, 
But coarsest sustenance of life,— 
No rest by artful quiet wooed, 
But household cries, and wants, and strife ; 
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Affection can at best employ 
Her utmost of unhandy care ; 

Her prayers and tears are weak to buy 
The costly drug, the purer air. 


Pity herself at such a sight 
Might lose her gentleness of mien, 
And clothe her form in angry might, 
And as a wild despair be seen ; 
Did she not hail the lesson taught, 
By this unconscious suffering boor, 
To the high sons of lore and thought, 
—The sacred Patience of the Poor, 


—This great endurance of each ill, 

As a plain fact whose right or wrong 
= question not, confiding still 

That it shall last not over long ; 
Willing from first to last to take 

The mysteries of our life as given, 
Leaving the time-worn soul to slake 

Its thirst in an undoubted Heaven. 


That is not the highest poetry, but it is not without power, and 
it has on it the mark of Lord Houghton’s unshrinking vision in 
its least nonchalant mood. 





How a Writer Should Live. 


[From The Herald of Heaith.] 
RoxBurRY, MASSs., May Ig, 1885. 

Dr. M. L. HOLBROOK, DEAR SiR: The business of health, 
for a literary man, seems to me to depend largely upon sleep. 
He should have enough sleep, and sleep well. He should avoid 
whatever injures sleep. 

This means that the brain should not be excited or even worked 
hard for six hours before bedtime. Young men can disregard 
this rule, and do; but as one grows older he finds it wiser to 
throw his work upon the morning hours. If he can spend the 
afternoon, or even the evening, in the open air, his chances of 
sleep are better. The evening occupation, according to me, 
should be light and pleasant, as music, a novel, reading aloud, 
conversation, the theatre, or watching the stars from the piazza. 
Of course, different men make and need different rules. I take 
nine hours for sleep in every twenty-four, and do not object to 
ten. 

I accepted, very early in life, Bulwer’s estimate that three 
hours a day is as large an average of desk-work as a man of 
letters should try for. I have, in old newspaper days, written 
for twelve consecutive hours ; but this is only a our de force, 
and in the long run you waste strength, if you do not hold, every 
day, quite closely to the average. 

As men live, with the telegraph and telephone interrupting 
when they choose, and this fool and that coming in when they 
choose, to say, ‘I do not want to interrupt you; I will only 
take a moment,’ the great difficulty is to hold your three hours 
without a break. If a man has broken my mirror, I do not 
thank him for leaving the pieces next each other ; he has spoiled 
it, and he may carry them ten miles apart if he chooses. So, if 
a fool comes in and breaks my time in two, he may stay if he 
wants to. He is none the less a fool. What I want for work 
is unbroken time. This is best secured early in the morning. 

I dislike early rising as much as any man; nor do I believe 
there is any moral merit in it, as the children’s books pretend. 
But to secure an unbroken hour, or even less, I like to be at my 
desk before breakfast, as long before as possible. I have a cup 
of coffee and a soda-biscuit brought me there ; and in the thirty 
to sixty minutes which follow, before breakfast, I like to start 
the work of the day. If you rise at a quarter past 6 there will 
be comparatively few map-pedlers, or book-agents, or secretaries 
of charities, or jail-birds, who will call before 8. The hour 
from 6:30 to 7:30 is that of which you are most sure. Even the 
mother-in-law or the mother of your wife’s sister’s husband 
does not come then to say she should like some light work with 
a a as matron in an institution where there is noth- 
ing to do. 

I believe in breakfast very thoroughly, and in having a good 
breakfast. I have lived in Paris a month at a time, and detest 
the French practice of substituting for breaktast a cup of coffee, 
with or without an egg. Breakfast is a meal at which much 
time may be spent with great advantage. People are not apt to 
come to it too regularly, and you may profit by the intermission 
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to read er newspaper and lecture on its contents, No harm 
in spending an hour at the table. After breakfast, do not go 
to work for an hour. Walk out in the garden, lie on your back 
on a sofa and read : in general, ‘loaf’ for that hour, and bid the 
servant keep everybody out who rings the bell, and work steadily 
till your day’s stent is done. If you have had half an hour before 
breakfast, you can make two and a half now. 

It is just so much help if you have a good amanuensis ; none, 
if you have a poor one. The amanuensis should have enough 
else to do, but be at liberty to attend to you when you need, 
Write as long as you feel Tike writing ; the moment you do not 
feel like it, give him the pen, and walk up and down the room 
dictating. There are those who say that they can tell the differ- 
ence between dictated work and work written by the author. I 
do not believe them. I will give ashare in the Combination 
Protoxdie Silver Mine of Gray’s Gulch to anybody who will 
divide this article correctly between the parts which are dictated 
and those which are written with my own red right hand. 

Stick to your stent till it is done. If Philistines come in, as 
they will in a finite world, deduct the time which they have 
stolen from you, and go on so much longer with your work, till 
you have done what you set out to do. hen you have finished 
the stent, “ap Do not be tempted to go on because you are in 
good spirits for work. There is no use in making ready to be 
tired to-morrow. You may go out of doors now; you may 
read ; you may, in whatever way, get light and life for the next 
day. Indeed, if you will remember that the first necessity for 
literary work is that you have something a to say before 
— begin, you will remember something which most authors 

ave thoroughly forgotten or never knew. 

This business of writing is the most exhausting known to men. 
You should, therefore, steadily feed the machine with fuel. I 
find it a good habit to have standing on the stove a cup of warm 
milk, just tinged in color with coffee. In the days of my buoy- 
ant youth I said, ‘ of the color of the cheek of a brunette in Se- 
ville.’ I had then never seen a brunette in Seville, but I have 
since ; and I can testity that the description was good. Beef- 
tea answers as well ; a bowl of chowder quite as well as either. 
Indeed, good clam-chowder is probably the form of nourish- 
ment which most quickly and easily comes to the restoration or 
refreshment of the brain of man. 

If this bowl of coffee, or chowder, or soup, is counted as one 
meal, the workingman who wishes to keep in order will have 
five meals a day, besides the morning cup of coffee, or of coffee 
colored with milk, which he has before breakfast. Breakfast is 
one ; this extended lunch is another; dinner is the third, say 
at half-past 2; tea is the fourth, at 6 or 7; and, what is too apt 
to be forgotten, a sufficient supper just before bedtime, is the 
fifth. This last may beas light as you medical gentlemen please, 
but let it be sufficient. A few oysters, a slice of hot toast, clam- 
chowder again, or a bowl of soup. Never go to bed in any 
danger of pond hungry. People are kept awake by hunger 
quite as much as by a bad conscience. - 

Remembering that sleep is the essential force which the whole 
scheme starts, decline tea or coffee within the last six hours be- 
fore going to bed. If the women-kind insist, you may have your 
milk and water at the tea-table colored with tea; but the less 
the better. Avoid all mathematics or intricate study of any 
sort in the last six hours. This is the stuff dreams are made 
of, and hot heads, and the nuisances of waking hours. Keep 

our conscience clear. Remember that because the work of 

ife is infinite, you cannot do the whole of it in any limited 
period of time, and that, therefore, you may just as well leave 
off in one place as another. 

Reading this over, I see that at the proper place I have not 
said that no work of any king should be done in the hour after 
dinner. After any substantial meal, observe, you need all your 
vital force for the beginning of digestion. For my part, I al- 
ways go to sleep after dinner, and sleep for exactly an hour, if 
people will only stay away ; and I am much more fond of the 
people who keep away from me at that time than I am of the 
people who visit me. 

Pardon me that I have used so often the first person singular 
in giving this advice, but your letter asks me what my habits are 
ond does not ask for those of the Empress Semiramis. Believe 


me, dear sir, very truly yours, EDWARD E, HALE. 





The Academy of August 22d says:—Mr. Browning has 
gone again to the fine wild place at which we reported his stay 
two: years ago, Gressonay Saint Jean, in the Val d'Aosta. He 
was to reach it to-day, having started on Tuesday, and journey- 


ing vié@ Bale, Milan, and St. Martini. 
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The Goethe Manuscripts. 
[From The Saturday Review.] 


On the 2oth of June last, as we learn from the Deutsche Rund- 
schau, the ‘Crossbow’ at Weimar was graced by the presence 
of a hundred men of letters, the nucleus of a future Goethe 
Society. Of similar societies, many will think, we have had 
enough ; but this once none could deny that a modus had been 
found ¢ali vindice dignus. For the long-hidden documents be- 

ueathed by Goethe had at length become accessible, and the 

rand Duchess of Weimar had summoned the hundred good 
men and true to counsel her as to their disposal. The greatest 
curiosity was naturally expressed to learn the nature of the 
papers that had come to light—a curiosity destined to be richly 
— by the communications of the Grand Duchess’s confi- 

ential advisers, Herr Loeper and Herr Erich Schmidt, yet in 
some degree further inflamed by their assurance that, from the 
wealth of the material to be dealt with, the examination had as 
yet been incomplete. Five cupboards, it seems, contain the 
precious hoards ; or six, if that devoted to the poet’s butcher’s 
and baker's bills is to be reckoned. It must have been an anx- 
ious quarter of an hour for the explorers it this, the first cupboard 
mentioned, was also the first to be inspected. But apprehension 
must have been quickly allayed. All the other five were stored 
with treasure, especially one containing the original MSS. of 
Goethe’s writings, and another loaded with diaries and letters. 
The former comprises much whose existence was quite unex- 
. Among the greatest surprises is a translation of several 

ooks of Homer into German hexameters, not, it is to be feared, 
of the highest quality in a metrical point of view. 

But the witness of Goethe’s devotion to Homer is most inter- 
esting, and is further illustrated by a critical dissertation on an 
obscure passage. Another remarkable and unlooked-for dis- 
covery is the commencement of a drama, ‘ The Maiden of Ober- 
kirch,’ inspired by the French Revolution. There are also lively 
little dialogues in prose of an early period ; the plan of a ‘ His- 
tory for the People,’ dating from 1808 ; and considerable addi- 
tions to the * Xenien’ and the ‘ Venetian Epigrams,’ the latter 
sure to provoke a lively interest if they are correctly described 
as ‘ invectives against Lavater, or of erotic or anti-clerical char- 
acter.” A scheme for the unfinished ‘ Achilleis’ shows the 
intended progress of the poem up to the sixth book ; the MS. of 
the ‘ Divan,’ entirely in Goethe's writing, is said to indicate the 
progress of the work day by day, and to abound with various 
readings. The prose version of ‘ Iphigenia’ is here ; and there 
are several MS. copies of other works made by persons of note, 
including one ot ‘ Hermann and Dorothea’ by A. W. Schlegel. 
A manuscript of ‘Faust’ shows how Goethe would have ar- 
ranged the First Part for the stage, and indicates that the per- 


formance was to have been accompanied with music expressly . 


composed for it. 

The diaries and correspondence are even more important than 
the literary MSS. The former, but for a mortifying gap from 
1782 to 1796, extend from 1776to March 16, 1832, within six 
days of the i death. They are entirely in his handwriting, 
and grow fuller and more circumstantial with time. The minor 
events of his life are accurately recorded ; great mistortunes are 
passed over, and there is a significant blank of several days at 
the time of the death of Schiller. They will form the ground- 
work of a new biography by Herr Loeper. Notwithstanding the 
immense number of Goethe's letters which have been published, 
there are very many more, the most important being those ad- 
dressed to his wite, which are said to do honor to both parties, 
and to represent his marriage in a much brighter light than 
hitherto. There are also very interesting early letters to his 
sister Cornelia and his friend Behrisch, which will be published 
in the annual volume of the Goethe Society. The most interest- 
ing of the numerous letters addressed to him are those from the 
Grand Duke and his own mother, the latter two hundred in 
number. 

The investigaton is not yet regarded as complete. It will be 
followed up to the minutest details by Professor Erich Schmidt, 
who has resigned an appointment at Vienna to come to Weimar 
and work it out under the direction of the Grand Duchess, whose 
personal interest is unwearied. Possibly he may yet discover 
some missing treasures whose existence was thought assured— 
the original plan of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’ which Goethe brought 
from Frankfort to Weimar; the scenes of ‘ Faust’ which he 
carried about with him in Italy ; the first version of ‘ Tasso.’ 
The earliest piece in the collection is his juvenile poem on 
Christ’s Descent into Hell (1766), the latest the concluding scene 
of the Second Part of * Faust.’ 
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Shelley. 


[From ‘Shelley, a Poem,’ etc. By the late James Thomson.] 


ALL powers and virtues that ennoble men— 
The hero's courage and the martyr’s truth, 
The saint’s white purity, the prophet’s ken, 
The high unworldliness of ardent youth, 
The poet’s rapture, the apostle’s ruth— 
Informed the song : whose theme, all themes above, 
Was still the sole supremacy of Love. 


The peals of thunder echoing through the sky, 
The moaning and the surging roar of seas, 
The rushing of the storm’s stern harmony, 

The subtlest whispers of the summer breeze, 
The notes of singing birds, the hum of bees, 
All sounds of nature, sweet and wild and strong, 

Commingled in the flowing of the song : 


Which flowing mirrored all the universe ; 

With sunsets flashing down the golden lines, 
And mountains towering in the lofty verse, 

And landscapes with their olives and their vines 

Spread out beneath a sun which ever shines, 
With moonlit seas and pure star-spangled skies— 
The World a Poem, and Earth Paradise. 


* * * * * 


A voice divinely sweet, a voice no less 
Divinely sad ; for all the maddening jar 

Of all the wide world’s sin and wretchedness 
Swelled round its music, as when round a star 
Black storm-clouds gather and its white light mar. 

Pure music is pure bliss in heaven alone : 

Earth’s air translates it to melodious moan, 
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‘Lo, THE Poor INDIAN !’—The American Indian, though some 
Americans have considered him ‘pisun’ wherever met with, 
is a pathetic figure in history. What with wars and barter 
and the insidious fire-spirit, he has had a hard time. Driven 
to hard bargains with the white man, the sport of inexorable 
destiny, tricked into accepting reservations and tricked out 
of them by the forward policy of rapacious settlers, the red 
man is an Ishmael in the lands of his fathers. With Fate, like 
a relentless hunter, on his trail, he is still something more 
than an indestructible ideal. The imperishable relics of his 
race that find a dusty repose in museums may eventually 
outlive him, even as the heroic Mohican of Cooper will sur- 
vive the displeasing portraiture of contemporary chroniclers. 
Romance is a better friend of his race than the researches 
of Schoolcraft and his successors are likely to prove; he 
has, indeed, great allies in the imagination and reverence 
of all romantic spirits. The appearance of the Indian chief 
Waubuno at the Surrey Chapel this week was a notable 
event in the suggestive history of that famous conventicle, 
and whether it will assist the imagination and the reverence 
of the romantic spirits is a point not necessary to decide.— 
The Saturday Review. 





AMERICAN POETRY :—I will not write American pottery, 
which, however, is a common mispronunciatien of the word, 
but where in the name of good poetry did Whittier get the 
sound of Evangeline, ‘i’ long, to rhyme with ‘pine’? The 
terminal ine, z. ¢., ‘een,’ is a diminutive or feminine en- 
dearment of Evangelus. Take Pauline, z. ¢., Pauleen ; true, we 
say Valentine, for it is masculine from Valentfnus, and per- 
haps Evangelfnus might be tolerated as masculine like Pau- 
Itnus, but the ‘i’ becomes short when abbreviated by loss of 
the final ‘us.’ Then the word masculine itself, Latin ma 
sculinus, is masculin in English. Do Americans lengthen the 
‘i’ to rhyme with pine as masculyne ? While on this subject, 
ex. gr, 

For him who, to the music 
Of the hemlock and the pine, 
Set the old and tender story 
Of the lorn Evangeline.— WHITTIER. 

Oh, what an ear! Now, will any one explain why or how 
the fir-tree, known as Adies Canadensis, came to be called 
‘hemlock?’—Anti Fonathan, in Publishers’ Circular, Lon- 
don. 
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WORDSWORTH IN EDUCATION :—Mr. Matthew Arnold, in 
one of his recent critical papers, has spoken of Wordsworth as 
fortunate in that all who have written about him have written 
well; and Mr. Hudson's pleasant and thoughtful volume will 
not render it necessary for him to revise his dictum. He, tov, 
has written well of the gost whom he loves ; and, should any 

ader nds in these Studies no specially illu- 
minating or penetrating criticism, Mr. Hudson would doubtless 
reply, with considerable justice, that his aim in writing his book 
was not critical, but purely educational. It is clear that he does 
not pretend to have anything very new or striking to say about 
Wordsworth ; but that he seurely wishes, by explaining and 
justifying his own affection, to inspire other readers—especially 
young readers—with a like emotion. It seems that for a good 
many years Mr. Hudson has been using Wordsworth’s poems 
as a text-book in the various classes over which he has presided, 
and he appears to have had time after time the satisfaction of 
seeing many of his pupils becoming fired with his own enthusi- 
asm. ‘Ofcourse, | cannot say that success has reached every 
individual pupil ; that all have taken to his poetry, and grown to 
love it ; this were too much to expect ; but I can say that with 
no c/ass has the thing proved a failure, or anything near it.’ 
This is a hint well worth taking, and any teacher to whom it ap- 
peals, but who does not know how to set about it, could not well 
do better than procure this volume and take note of Mr. Hud- 
son’s method of exposition, which succeeds admirably in indicat- 
ing the poet’s most salient characteristics.—T7he Spectator. 





A MODERN MACENAS :—It rarely happens that the announce- 
ment of a famous man’s death arouses in so many minds such 
kindly memories, so little saddened by poignant regrets, and so 
entirely free from any touch of ill-will, as that which comes 
from Vichy this week. On August 11 was suddenly ended a 
long life, in which, from first to last, so far as intends and the 
public could know, all the fortunate opportunities placed within 
the liver’s reach had been worthily used by him in advancing 
his own intellectual enjoyment and in rendering genial service 
to every one with whom he came in contact. Lord Houghton 
was a man of letters of some mark, but he will chiefly be re- 
membered as a sort of modern Mecenas whose amiable dis- 
position led him to prefer the office of friend to that of patron. 
.... It was by an ancestress of his own, the first Lady Galway, 
he reports with satisfaction, that ‘the custom of entertaining 
your friends with nothing but tea and conversation’ was in- 
troduced, and it was in his blood that he should feel at home 
and be much thought of in the Misses Berry’s drawing-room, 
and afterwards in Lady Ashburton’s and a score of others. 
There he met all the social and literary lions and lionesses of 
the day. It was there that he acquired those arts of graceful 
conversation, enriched with gentle repartee and apt anecdote, 
which in later years the younger guests at his familiar break- 
fast-table admired as a pleasanter survival of old-day manners 
than they could see anywhere else.—Zhe Atheneum. 





‘ GLENAVERIL’ BETTER THAN ‘ LUCILE :’—We prefer ‘ Glen- 
averil,’ on the whole, to ‘ Lucille.’ They are neither of them 
oems that will live ; they are neither of them romances of any 
igh merit ; and ‘ Lucille’ is, perhaps, the more sparkling of 
the two. But it is certainly also more meretricious ; its art is 
more pretentious, and its deficiencies in true imagination more 
glaring. ‘Glenaveril’ is more easy, more natural, and, on the 
whole, more ingenious. The plot, — incredible, is fanciful 
and novel ; and the vivacity with which it is told is not so fre- 
quently flippant as was the vivacity in ‘ Lucille.’ The ease with 
which the difficulties of the rhyme are met is in itself a source of 
amusement and interest, and the story flows along with a certain 
moderate attractiveness, due, we think, chiefly to the success 
with which the ingenuity of the story is reflected in the ingenuity 
of the rhyme. What we miss, as in other such efforts of Lord 
Lytton’s, is true imagination. Whenever Lord Lytton attempts 
to strike a deep chord, he fails, and produces a theatrical effect. 
Moreover, there is a spirit of caprice in the poem which makes 
one constantly aware of the superficiality of the mood in which it 
was written.— The Spectator. 





Notes 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD have nearly ready for publication the 
* Mikrokosmus’ of Hermann Lotze, translated from the German by 
the late Miss Hamilton, daughter of Sir Wm. Hamilton, and E. E. 
Constance Jones. The German edition of this important work 
is in three volumes; the English will be in two, 
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—Bret Harte’s son, Griswold Harte, is the business manager 
of Town Topics, formerly The American Queen, which has 
recently passed into the possession of the proprietor of the Mann 
boudoir cars. A nephew of the poet—Mr. Ernest Knaufit—is 
the art director of the paper. 


—A new edition of ‘ Appleton’s Dictionary of New York and 
Vicinity’ serves to remind us that that convenient handbook is 
now in its seventh year—and that it is revised annually and 
brought down todate. It is an indispensable book to apy one 
who wishes to know his New York as well even as many Ameri- 
cans know their Paris and London. Another good guide-book 
to the city is White, Stokes & Allen’s ‘Guide and Select Direc- 
tory,’ compiled by one thoroughly familiar with all the ins and 
outs of up-town and down-town. Here the hurried tourist can 
find what to see and where to buy, and there is a map, not 
to speak of a list of prominent residents, plans of the principal 
theatres, and many interesting e¢-ceteras. 

—Walt Whitman has written to his English admirers to thank 
them for their efforts in his behalf, and to say that he will gladly 
receive the proceeds of the subscription they are taking up. His 
net returns from the sale of ‘ Leaves of Grass’ and ‘ Specimen 
Days’ during the past half-year amount to $22.06. 


—Dr. Holmes’s seventy-sixth birthday was quietly observed 
last Saturday. The Autocrat invited two or three friends to dine 
with him and Mrs. Holmes at Beverly Farms, and thither came 
quantities of flowers and numbers of telegrams, while amongst 
the callers were a bevy of little children. From Newport came 
a dispatch from a dinner party, signed by Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
C. Winthrop, Alexander Agassiz, Dr. and Mrs. Weir Mitchell, 
Allen Thorndike Rice, Mrs. Astor, Sidney Webster, Nelson W. 
Aldrich, Charles Perkins, and others. Mr. Whittier, who is 
two years older than Dr. Holmes, wrote to him in the follow- 
ing words : 

My father used to tell of a poor innocent in his neighborhood who, 
whenever he met him, would fall to laughing, crying, and dancing. 
‘I can’t help it, I can’t help it: I’m so glad you and I are alive,’ and 
I, like the poor fellow, can’t help telling thee that I am glad thee and 
I are alive ; glad that thy hand has lost nothing of its cunning and thy 
pen is still busy, and I say to thee, in the words of Solomon of old, 
* Rejoice, O, young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in 
the days of thy youth.’ But don’t exult over thy seniors who have 
not found the elixir of life and are growing old and past their useful- 
ness. I have just got back from the hills and am tired, and a pile of 
unanswered letters are before me this morning ; so I can only say, 
God bless thee. 

—‘ The Birthplace of Charlotte Bronté’ is the title of a little 
parchment-bound book, about half the size of a pocket-book, 
written and illustrated by William Scruton and sold by Scribner 
& Welford. 

—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, of Leipzig, published, on the 15th of 
last month, the second and last volume of his excellent German 
translation of Stanley’s ‘The Congo.’ He is also issuing it in 
parts, of which two are published every week. The renewed in- 
terest in Africa has led to a similar issue of ‘ Through the Dark 
Continent’ in 33 parts. 

—Charles P. Cheney, of Elizabeth, N. J., has written to Zhe 
Sunday-School Times to suggest an association of Sunday-school 
libraries throughout the country. The secular libraries have been 
greatly improved by the consolidation of their managers in the 
American Library Association, and he is desirous of correspond- 
ing and co-operating with any one who is interested in seeing ‘ an 
American Church Library Association, consisting of all persons 
(librarians and others) who are interested in the support and im- 
provement of Church and Sunday-school libraries." Mr. Cheney 
says, very truly, that Zhe Library Journal, the secular librarians’ 
organ, contains much of interest and value to the friends of 
Sunday-school libraries. 

—Miss Kate Field has issued a pamphlet announcing three 
entertainments to be given by her during the season of 1885-6. 
Two are lectures (‘The Mormon Monster’ and ‘ Charles Dick- 
ens > and one is her musical monologue, ‘Eyes and Ears in 
London.’ Miss Field was one of the attractions at Chautauqua 
during the recent sesssion. 


—A specimen copy of the first (May) number of Zhe Child's 
Pictorial, an illustrated English periodical, published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, is received through 
E. & J. B. Young & Co. It is described on the cover as ‘a 
monthly coloured magazine,’ which means that the illustrations 
are printed in colors. It is a pretty little paper, full of pictures 
that remind one of Walter Crane and Kate Greenaway ; and the 
number before us contains an article by the late Juliana Horatia 
Ewing, author of ‘ Jackanapes ’ and ‘ Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot.’ 
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—Mr. Stedman is quoted by the publishers of ‘As It was 
Written’ as saying that the ‘intensity, picturesqueness, and 
exciting narration,’ of Mr. Luska’s romance of Jewish life in 
New York, ‘ are in sharp contrast with the works of our analytic 
novelists. There is the ferment of youth in this story, but with 
it a fresh imagination, an instinct for language and color, and a 
touch of genius that bodes well for your new author.’ 

—‘ Anecdotes and Incidents of the Civil War,’ by Admiral 
Porter, will be published by the Appletons in the fall. 

—The imprint of Funk & Wagnalls will be borne by a book 
called ‘What the Temperance Century has Made Certain,’ by 
the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts. Besides much matter of more mod- 
ern date, it will contain ‘a record of the random shots at the 
decanter made in earlier centuries, by Solomon, Homer, Buddha, 
Mohammed, Shakspeare and others.’ ‘Random shots at the 
decanter’ is good. 

—A sketch of Mrs. Ewing, accompanied by a portrait of her 
which the children will be glad to see, will appear in next week’s 
Every Other Saturday. 

—Frank Gilman, of Churchville, N. Y., has made a transla- 
tion of Vergil for which he would like to find a publisher. He 
has shown the manuscript, in whole or in part, to various Latin 
professors, and it has had the good fortune to receive their ap- 
— and praise. The version of the Fifth Eclogue, which we 

ave seen, though it halts occasionally, is yet quite musical. It 
is very hard, of course, to retain the Vergilian flavor. Perhaps 
a touch of Elizabethan English here and there might have the 
desired effect. 

—Prof. Asa Gray, of Cambridge, has been a member of the 
oldest natural history society of Germany—the Imperial Academia 
Leopoldino-Carolina Nature Curiosorium—for fifty years. 

—An entirely new edition of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ with a 
picture of Uncle Tom and a special introduction by Mrs. Stowe, 
will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. to-day. The same 
house issues at the same time a new Household Edition of the 
Poetical Works of T. B. Aldrich, containing a portrait of the 
poet and poems not inciuded in previous editions of his works ; 
a popular edition of ‘ The Scarlet Letter ;’ and ‘ Due South, or 
Cuba Past and Present,’ by M. M. Ballou, author of ‘ Due West’ 
and other books. 

—William Allingham to Lord Houghton : 

Adieu, dear Yorkshire Milnes ! we think not now 
Of coronet or laurel on thy brow ; 
The kindest, faithfullest of friends wert thou. 

—At a meeting of the Board of Trustees, last Tuesday morn- 
ing, the Rev. Dr. Samuel S. Duncan, a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity and ogee of a Baptist church in Rochester, was elected 
President of Vassar College. His supporters described him as 
a man of culture, wealth, energy and business capacity, and his 
wife as a remarkable woman both intellectually and socially. 

—The Revue Coloniale Internationale—of which the first 
number was published in Amsterdam two months ago, by J. H. 
de Bussy, and of which a copy was forwarded to this office by 
Triibner & Co.—affords an evidence of the increasing interest 
which is felt throughout the greater part of Europe in colonial 
matters. The review is a quarterly publication, well edited, and 
offering a long list of distinguished contributors, of various 
nationalities. One of the articles, a noteworthy exposition, by 
Dr. F. Fabri, of ‘ The German Colonial Policy,’ finds the origin 
of this interest in the great increase of population which has 
taken place since the ‘ armed peace’ was established in Europe. 
No less than half-a-million at souls are added every year to the 
population of the German Empire alone. The number of edu- 
cated youths increases faster than places can be found for them. 
They are obliged to seek their living elsewhere, and chiefly in 
America ; pone thus the mother-country loses the most valuable 

rtion of her strength. This is the secret of the eager desire 

or new colonies and possessions which has lately seized upon 
the leading governments of the old world. Those who are in- 
terested in the subject, and desire to trace the progress of this 
movement, which seems destined to exert an important influence 
on the politics of our day, cannot do better than to refer to this 
Revue. The present number contains articles on ‘ Imperial Fed- 
eration,’ by Sir Richard Temple, on ‘ The Productive Forces of 
Australasia,’ by E. Levasseur, and on ‘ Stanley’s Congo-Interna- 
tional,’ by Commander Lovett Cameron, with many notes on 
other topics, political, literary, and commercial. Though the 


Revue is published in Holland, it does not contain a word of 


Dutch. The articles are all in either French, English, or Ger- 
man—a curious evidence of the extent to which the languages 
of the smaller nations are becoming effaced in the literature and 
politics of Europe. 
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[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference.] 

QUESTIONS, 


No. 1016.—1. I should like to learn who wrotea poem of about a doz- 
en quatrains, describing an old negro preacher’s experience in getting ad- 
mitted to heaven, under the name of ‘ Rev’rend Quacko Strong.’ I have 
seen it only once, in an inferior and not widely known anthology, where it 
was marked simply ‘anonymous.’ It was one of the best ihiags in the 
book ; but you know it is the fate of agood writer not to be recognized in 
low company. Whoever wrote ‘ Quacko Strong’ either can do, or could 
have done ! dead) fine work, and must have produced something besides 
this.——-2. There are half-a-dozen other short poems whose authors I wish 
to know, but I will not trouble you with all of them. One is ‘ The Sound of 
Music,’ and begins thus : 


What angel viol, effortless and sure, 
Speaks through the straining silence ? 
hence, ah, whence 
That tremulous joy, so keen, so pure 
t all existence narrows to one sense, 
Lapped round and round 
In rapture of sweet sound ? 


It has but ten more lines. I rarely see it, butit is vividly and eloquently 
descriptive ——3. Another is ‘ Dream and Memory,’ a four-stanza piece of 
seven lines each, and begins : 


Like a radiant cloud of morn, 
ike dim music in a fane, 
Like a rose without a thorn, 

Like a fountain without stain, 
Like the moonlight’s silver gleam, 
Like an image in a stream, 

Are the dreams of love. 


4. And still another is a sonnet, ‘ The Judgment,’ first printedin Zhe Index, 
Boston, in 1888 or 1884, and signed ‘ W. E. D.,’ the first two lines of which 
are : . 
If, at the general ju ent of the dead, 

I should see J ao wood stern and high. 


The editor of Zhe Index could not give me the name of the writer of 
this sonnet when I applied to him, he having remembered only that it was 
sent from England a long time before I inquired. 

Wesrer:y, R. I. E. R. C. 


1. The ‘ Quacko Strong’ poem was reprinted inthe New York Zribune 
a few months ago.] 


No. 1017.—The Modern Age, yg ublished in this city, has 
passed into the hands of Metcalf, Allen & Hurlbert, of Buffalo. Can any 
one tell me whether it is to be revived or not, or how one can secure the 
return of an accepted manuscript, if the magazine is not to be revived? I 
have addressed the new proprietors on the subject, but have received no 


reply. 
Ew YorK ry. W.A.W. 


ANSWERS. 


No. 887.—A copy of Pouchet’s ‘ Universe’ may be had, for $3.50, of 
Charles H. Moss, 839 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


No. 959.—In your issue of July 4, M. J. B. oagite from a newspaper 
scrap a poem asked for by J. D. M., entitled ‘A Woman’s Question,’ and 
beginning, ‘ Do you know you have asked for the costliest thing,’ etc. The 
ae was written by Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, of Jackson, Michigan, the well- 
nown temperance lecturer. 
AGRICULTURAL CoLLeGs, Lansine, Micz. M. J.C. M. 


No. 973.—In your issue of July 25 there is a reference to a poem by 
N. P. Willis—‘ Unseen Spirits ’—that appeared in the New York Mirror in 
1843, with an opinion of it by Edgar Poe. A week before his death in Balti- 
more, Poe twice delivered hisdecture on ‘The Poetic Principle’ in Rich- 
mond, charming all hearers. In it he quoted seme of the best lyric poetry 
of England and America, introducing these lines of Willis, which he enthu- 
siastically pronounced ‘ well-nigh perfect.’ All they wanted, he said, was the 

ressing down of the seal upon the wax. He considered them incomplete, 
But, as far as they went, ‘| were the best thing from Willis he had seen. 
It surprised him, he said, that a man who could write such poetry should 
have devoted so much of his time to simple ‘ verses of society.’ These were 
the last words I ever heard Edgar Poe utter. Ina fewdays he was on his 
way to Baltimore, where he died—the lecture on ‘ The Poetic Principle’ in 
his trunk. There is another old poem of Willis that I think very full of 
true feeling. It is that on the death of President Harrison. 


Keswick, Va. A. MC. 





No. 1007.—1. L. Schick, of 128 Lake Street, Chicago, informs us that ‘a 
very good translation ’ of Lindau’s ‘ Herr und Frau Bewer’ will be out in 
his Overland Library this month. 








How woutp vou Lixg to have your wife and children in want of the necessaries of 
life? Many families have suffered this from the death of a protector who expected 
it as little as you. Moral: Insure in Tue TRAvz.ERs, of Hartford, Conn.,.; 


dé — 
























